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HOW AND WHY: "JUST SO" MYTHOLOGY IN 
OVID'S METAMORPHOSES 



By Eugene S. McCartney 
Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana 



One of the most naive and charming tendencies manifested 
by primitive philosophy is that illustrated by aetiological myths, 
or, to use Kipling's picturesque designation, "just so stories." 1 
It seems to have been inbred in the mind of primitive man to 
assume that striking characteristics of things in the natural world 
had not always been as he found them. The savage takes it for 
granted that there was once greater uniformity in the traits, 
habits, and appearance of birds, beasts, and human beings, or in 
the color of fruit and the properties of other things in nature. 
In the childhood of the world, man must have been as curious to 
have things explained as are children today. Some explanation, 
correct or incorrect, had to be given, and nothing but a very 
explicit explanation was satisfactory. Gradually there grew up 
a body of tradition which accounted for the supposed transforma- 
tion from the old order to the new. 

Such stories, which abound in the cultured languages of the 
Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, exist in even greater number in 
savage mythologies today. 2 The fact that they are found among 
races of a low stage of culture or among simple-minded folk would 
indicate that those occurring in the classical literatures are in 
general heirlooms from a similar state of society. Some of them 
may have traveled hundreds of miles in migrations. It is the 
purpose of the present paper to note the aetiological stories in 

r In his Just So Stories, Kipling demonstrates the literary possibilities of the 
aetiological story. He tells "How the Whale Got His Throat," "How the Camel 
Got His Hump," "How the Leopard Got His Spots," etc. 

1 "The Ojibbeways told Kohl that they had a story for every creature, accounting 
for its ways and appearance. Among the Greeks, as among Australians and Bushmen, 
we find nearly every bird or beast had its traditions" (Lang, Myth, Ritual and Re- 
ligion, I, 142). 
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"JUST SO" MYTHOLOGY IN "METAMORPHOSES" 261 

Ovid's Metamorphoses and to quote parallels from all quarters of 
the globe. 1 The comparative method will give some insight into 
the state of mind responsible for their original composition. 

HOW THE CROW BECAME BLACK 

Apparently the crow (or raven), the most cosmopolitan of birds, 

was once white the world around. In classic myth it was changed 

to black by the curse of Apollo for having ungraciously reported 

to him the faithlessness of his mistress Coronis (ii. 53 1-63 2). 

Ovid thus describes its original color and its fate: 

Nam fuit haec quondam niveis argentea pennis 
Ales, ut aequaret totas sine labe columbas (536-37). 
Lingua fuit damno: lingua faciente loquaci 
Qui color albus erat, nunc est contrarius albo (540-41). 2 

An Australian version runs as follows : 

The crane was an expert fisherman, and one day when he had caught a 
large number of fish, the crow (who was white) came along and asked the 
crane to give him some; but the latter answered, "Wait a while until they are 
cooked." The crow, however, being hungry, kept begging to be allowed to 
take the fish, only to hear the crane always reply, " Wait. " So at last, when 
his back was turned, the crow started to steal the fish, but the crane saw him, 
and seizing one of them, he threw it at the crow and hit him across the eyes. 
Blinded by the blow, the crow fell into the burnt grass, rolling about in pain; 
and when he got up, his eyes were white, but his body became as black as 
crows have been ever since. 1 

According to the Bella Coola Indian tribes, "Crow was sitting 
on a tree when Mink [an Indian Phaethon] made the Earth World 

1 The following bibliography, which is intentionally restricted, will be referred to by 
authors' names only: G. F. Abbott, Macedonian Folklore; H. B. Alexander, Mythology 
of All Races, North American; E. Dayrell, Folk Stories from Southern Nigeria, West 
Africa; R. B. Dixon, Mythology of All Races, Oceanic; M. Gaster, Rumanian Bird 
and Beast Stories; W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs of the South Pacific; L. Ginzberg, 
The Legends of the Jews, Vol. I; Gunkel, The Legends of Genesis; K. B. Judson, Myths 
and Legends of British America; A. Lang, Myth, Ritual and Religion (1887); C. G. 
Leland, Algonquin Legends of New England; J. Mooney, Myths of the Cherokees, 
Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology (1897-98), Part I; D. Tanner, 
Legends from the Red Man's Forest. 

Gaster's is the most complete collection of aetiological tales from any one country. 
His book of 368 pages is devoted almost entirely to them. 

2 Cf. Antoninus Liberalis xx; Hyg. Fab. 202; Hyg. Astron. ii.40; Gower, Con- 
fessio Amantis, 3. 

1 Dixon, p. 292. 
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to burn. The smoke was so black that it made Crow black all 
over. Before that Crow had been white; so the Indians say" 
(Judson, p. 49). 

In still another quarter of the world we find a different story. 
The Mundas of Bengal have the following explanation: 

Sing Bonga, the chief god, cast certain people out of heaven; they fell 
to earth, found iron ore, and began smelting it. The black smoke displeased 
Sing Bonga, who sent two king crows and an owl to bid people cease to pollute 
the atmosphere. But the iron smelters spoiled these birds' tails, and blackened 
the previously white crow, scorched its beak red, and flattened its head 
(Lang, I, 150).' 

SPOTTED BREASTS 

Stories accounting for the spotted breasts of birds are likewise 
common. When Philomela and Procne, after having served 
Tereus the flesh of his son Itys, were being pursued by the angered 
father, they were transformed into birds, neque adhuc de pectore 
caedis excessere notae, signataque sanguine pluma est (vi. 669-70) . 2 

1 There is, however, one story which assumes that crows were originally entirely 
black. "The Bushmen have a myth explanatory of the white patches on the breasts 
of crows in their country. Some men tarried long at their hunting, and their wives 
sent out crows in search of their husbands. Round each crow's neck was hung a 
piece of fat to serve as food for the journey. Hence the crows have white patches 
on breast and neck" (Lang, I, 147). 

' Of much the same purport are the following lines with regard to Philomela in 
Anthol. Lat. Suppl. 13: 

Decidit exanimis vox ipsa et frigida lingua. 
Haut impune quidem dementia cepit amantem. 
Pectore in adverso saevi monumenta doloris 
Fertque refertque soror, crimenque et facta tyranni 
Sanguis ait. Solidae postquam data copia fandi, 
(Vulnera siccabat circum praecordia) "Sanguis, 
Accipe," ait, "vocem," ac saevo sic pectore fatur. 

The following Albanian story is worth relating because it suggests the cutting 
out of Philomela's tongue by Tereus: "There once lived two brothers who were very 
jealous of each other and were constantly quarreling. They had a mother who was 
wont to say to them: 'Do not wrangle, my boys, do not wrangle and quarrel, or 
Heaven will be wroth against you, and you shall be parted.' But the youths would 
not listen to their parent's wise counsels, and at last Heaven waxed wroth and carried 
off one of them. Then the other wept bitterly, and in his grief and remorse prayed 
to God to give him wings, that he might fly in quest of his brother. God in His mercy 
heard the prayer and transformed the penitent youth into a gyon. The peasants 
interpret the bird's mournful note gyon! gyon! as 'Anton! Anton!' or 'Gion! Gion!' 
(Albanian form of John) — the departed brother's name — and maintain that it lets 
fall three drops of blood from its beak every time it calls" (Abbott, pp. 290-91). 
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Compare manibus Procne pectus signata cruentis (Verg. Georg. 
xv. is). 1 

In Rumanian legend deeds of blood are conspicuous. The 
red spot on the breast of the swallow is the blood of her daughter- 
in-law, whom she had murdered before her transformation (Gaster, 
p. 188). Still another story says that the breast of the swallow is 
red from the blood of a fish in which was found a lost ring (Gaster, 
pp. 267-71). The red breast of the bullfinch is the gore of the 
victims whose blood he had sucked when he was a brutish grocer 
(Gaster, p. 158). In the Upper Yukon 

Long ago a hungry Marten went to an Indian camp. The Indians around 
the camp fire were eating salmon. Marten sat still and watched them. He 
was hungry and he watched this Indian and then that. Then an Indian 
threw at him a piece of red salmon. It struck Marten on the breast and the 
reddish mark is there even to this day." 

MARKINGS ON TAILS 

Great changes have taken place likewise in the color of the 
tails of bird and beast. The gaily ornamented caudal feathers 
of the peacock owe their beauty to the hundred eyes of Argus: 

Arge, iaces, quodque in tot lumina lumen habebas, 
Exstinctum est, centumque oculos nox occupat una. 
Excipit hos volucrisque suae Saturnia pennis 
Conlocat et gemmis caudam stellantibus implet (i. 720-23). 

In Pueblo myth the markings of the turkey's tail are due to 
the fact that it was touched by the foaming waters of a flood 
(Alexander, p. 203). When Mink, the Phaethon of the Bella 
Coola Indians, was carrying the torches of the sun, "The animals 
tried to hide under the rocks and caves. Ermine crept into a 
hole which was not quite large enough, so the end of his tail stuck 

1 In all Greek literature it is Philomela who is represented as being changed into 
the swallow, while Procne becomes the nightingale. In Latin the situation is gen- 
erally reversed, due, perhaps, to the folk-etymology of philomela as "song-lover." 
The following distich is interesting for the additional etymology of "night lover": 
Sum noctis socia, sum cantus dulcis arnica: 
Nomen ab ambiguo sic philomela gero {Anthol. Lot. [Riese], 658). 

3 Judson, Myths and Legends of Alaska, p. 126. 
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out. That is why Ermine is white with a black tip to his tail" 
(Judson, p. 47). * 

COLOR OF MAN 

In similar fashion, the color of the greatest animal, man, is 
accounted for mythically. Ovid tells us (ii. 235-36) that the 
people of Africa are black because the chariot of the sun when 
driven by Phaethon approached too near and scorched them. 
A fable of Hyginus assumes that the people of India were once 
white: Indi, quod colore vicini ignis sanguis in atrum color em 
versus est, nigri suntfacti (Fab. 1 54) . "Black people are so coloured, 
according to the Ovaherero [neighbors of the South African Bush- 
men], because when the first parents emerged from the tree [out 
of which men were born] and slew an ox, the ancestress of the 
blacks appropriated the black liver of the victim" (Lang, I, 176). 

Not all stories, however, postulate white as the original color 
of mankind. 

Dark-skinned races, wanting some reasonable theory to account for the 
appearance among them of human creatures of a new strange sort, the white 
men, and struck with their pallid deathly hue combined with powers that 
seem those of superhuman spiritual beings, have determined that the manes 
of their dead must have come back in this wondrous shape. The aborigines 
of Australia have expressed this theory in the simple formula, "Black fellow 
tumble down, jump up white fellow. " 2 

A refreshingly naive story of Uncle Remus explains the change 
from black to white. Some people are white because they managed 
to bathe in a certain pool. Late comers, however, found the water 
all but exhausted, and could wet only the palms of their hands 
and the soles of their feet. That is the reason why only these 

1 Many references to stories accounting for colors of animals might be given: e.g., 
Why Curlew has red legs (Australia), Dixon, p. 291; Why Rail has a red lump on his 
head (Melanesia), Dixon, p. 144; How Redbird got his color (Cherokee), Mooney, 
p. 289; Why Woodpecker has two tiny red stripes on sides of head (Wyandot), Judson, 
p. 200; Why Woodpecker's tuft is crimson (American Indian), Longfellow, Hiawatha, 
chap, ix, near end; Why Woodpecker has a red crown (American Indian), Tanner, 
p. 51; Why Chipmunk has stripes (Thompson River), Judson, p. 202; How Chip- 
munk got his black stripe (American Indian), Tanner, p. 40; Why Avini has beauti- 
ful stripes on the side (South Pacific), Gill, p. 91; Why Bush Rat has white spots 
on skin (Southern Nigeria), Dayrell, p. 93; etc., etc. 

1 Tylor, Primitive Culture 5 , II, 5. 
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parts of negroes are white. 1 "Niggers is niggers now, but de time 
was w'en we 'uz all niggers tergedder. " 

According to the Cree Indians, white men and black men are 
mistakes. 

When Great One made mankind, he first made an earth oven. Then 
he modeled a man of clay and put him in to bake. He was not baked enough 
and came out white. Great One tried again, but this time he baked the man 
too long. He came out black. The third time Great One baked the man 
just the correct time, and he came out red. That is the reason why different 
races have different colors (Judson, p. 109). 

CRIES OF BIRDS 

The distinctive cries or songs of birds are made the subject of 
numerous stories. In a contest between the Muses and Pierides 
(v. 294-678), the presumptuous maidens were vanquished and 
changed into magpies, in which state they chatter as before: 

Nunc quoque in alitibus f acundia prisca remansit 

Rauca garrulitas studiumque immane loquendi (v. 677-78). 

The sad complaining note of the halcyon (xi. 734-35) is a 
heritage of a wife's grief for her husband (xi. 410-748) . 3 From 
the ashes of the smoldering city of Ardea there flew forth a heron 
(ardea = heron). Its cry (sonus) together with its slenderness and 
paleness is such as befits a captured city (xiv. 578-80). Strange 
to say, Ovid does not mention in the Metamorphoses the mournful 
character of the cries of Procne and Philomela when transformed 
into birds, although attention was called time after time by classical 
writers to this quality of their song or twitter. 3 

In telling the supposed beggar of her longing for Ulysses during 
his absence, Penelope compared her brief to that of the nightin- 

1 J. C. Harris, Uncle Remus (1908), p. 164. 

2 The sadness of the halcyon was noted as early as Homer: see Iliad ix. 561 ff.; 
cf. Eur. Ipk. in Taur. 1089 ff. See also Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds, p. 29. 

» On the melancholy strain of the nightingale, see Aesch. Agam. 1140-45; Suppl. 
38-62; Soph. El. 107-9, 147-49, io 77! Eur. Rhes. 550; Frag. 775 Nauck; Prop, 
ii. 20.4-7; Ovid Trist. ii.390; iv. 481; Ovid Cons, ad Liv. 105; Pervig. Ven. 87. 
Still other references are to be found in Thompson, op. oil., p. 13. 

The subject of the nightingale is sympathetically treated by E. W. Fay, " Studies 
of Latin Words in -cinio-, -cinia-," Classical Review, XVHI (1904), 303-7; see 
also Martin, The Birds of the Latin Poets, s. v., luscinia. 
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gale as "with many a turn and trill she pours forth her full-voiced 
music, bewailing her child, dear Itylus, whom on a time she slew 
with a sword unwitting, Itylus, the son of Zethus the prince" 1 
(Odyss. xix. 521-23). 

Parallels to Ovid's stories can readily be found. The Australian 
account of the crane and crow, part of which has already been 
quoted, goes on to explain how the crane came to make a rasping 
noise: 

Resolving to get even with the crane, the crow bided his time, and when 
the latter was asleep one day with his mouth open, he put a fish-bone across 
the base of the crane's tongue and hurried away. On awaking, the crane 
felt as though he were choking and tried to get the bone out of his mouth; 
but in so doing he made a queer scraping noise, which was all he could do, 
for the bone stuck fast; and so ever since the only sound that a crane can 
make is "gah-rah-gah, gah-rah-gah" (Dixon, p. 292). 

The Cherokees tell why Turkey gobbles. 

The Grouse used to have a fine voice and a good halloo in the ball-play. 
All the animals and birds used to play ball in those days and were just as 
proud of a loud halloo as the ball players of to-day. The Turkey had not a 
good voice, so he asked the Grouse to give him lessons. The Grouse agreed 
to teach him, but wanted pay for his trouble, and the Turkey promised to 
give him some feathers to make himself a collar. That is how the Grouse 
got his collar of feathers. They began the lessons and the Turkey learned 
very fast until the Grouse thought it was time to try his voice. "Now," 
said the Grouse, "I'll stand on this hollow log, and when I give the signal 
by tapping on it, you must halloo as loudly as you can." So he got upon 
a log ready to tap on it, as a grouse does, but when he gave the signal, the 
Turkey was so eager and excited that he could not raise his voice for a shout, 
but only gobbled, and ever since then he gobbles whenever he hears a noise 
(Mooney, p. 288). * 

""The story hinted at here is told in detail by the scholiast on the passage. 
Zethus had married Aedon, daughter of Pandareus; their children were Itylus and 
Neis. His mother Aedon killed Itylus by night, thinking he was the child of Amphion, 
and being envious of Amphion's wife because that woman had six children and she 
had only two; and Zeus sent a penalty upon her. But she prayed to be a bird and 
Zeus made her a nightingale, and she ever laments Itylus her son" (Harrison and 
Verrall, Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. lxxxvi). 

2 Cf. also Why Cock crows at dawn, Lucian, Gallus 3; Why Crow has a raucous 
voice (Pacific Coast Indians), Alexander, p. 228; How Partridge got his whistle 
(Cherokee), Mooney, p. 289; Why does Turtledove coo (Rumanian), Gaster, p. 149; 
Why does Cricket chirp (Rumanian), Gaster, p. 205; Why does Cuckoo call "cuckoo" 
(Rumanian), Gaster, p. 225-27; Why Squirrel barks (American Indian), Tanner, 
P-43- 
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In savage mythology it frequently happens that the resemblance 
of the cry or note of a bird to a word or name gives rise to a story. 
Ovid does not account for any metamorphoses in this manner, 
although it is very probable that some of his stories owe their 
origin among the Greeks to some such fortuitous likeness. We are 
told that at the death of the male halcyon the female refrains from 
food and drink for a long while, and that when it is on the point 
of ceasing its plaints, it cries continuously, Ki)ii£, tcfi'vi- (which suggests 
the name Ceyx) and finally lapses into silence (Dion. De Avib. 
2.7). Again, we are informed by the scholiast on Aristophanes 
(Av. 212) that when Tereus, after banqueting unknowingly upon 
his son (who, by the way, was all "cut up" over the affair) was 
pursuing Procne, she cried pitifully, "Itv, "Itv, 1 Philomela shouted 
Ti;pei5 in fear, while Tereus exclaimed, toO; rod; "Where? Where?" 
These cries, says the scholiast, they retained after their metamor- 
phosis into birds. Ovid found it impossible, of course, to reproduce 
accurately these features of the story. 2 

The notion that birds lament old human sorrows is quite 
common. "From one end of Africa to another the honey-bird, 
schneter, is said to be an old woman whose son was lost, and who 
pursued him till she was turned into a bird, which still shrieks 
his name, 'Schneter! Schneter!'" (Lang, I, 141). The exclamation 
of Tereus is not without parallel. In Macedonian folk-lore Metro 
slays his brother for not finding a lost horse. In remorse he called 
on God to change him into a bird. He was transformed into a 
peewit and ever since cries, Poot? Poot? (i.e., "Where is it ? Where 
is it ? "). 3 Somewhat similar is the story of two Albanian brothers 
called Gjon and their sister Kjukje. On one occasion a brother 
was coming toward his sister, who was so busy she did not notice 
him. Suddenly she raised her scissors and pierced him to the 

1 Roscher, s.v., aedon holds that the name "Itys" or "Itylus" is not like the cry of 
the bird. Jebb, however, says in his note to Soph. El. 148 that "The reiterated "Itw 
was heard in the nightingale's note: cf. Eur. Frag. 773.25, 6p0ptvopkva ydois "Itw 
Itw TroXWfyrjvov, and Aesch. Agam. 1144." 

1 Many Latin words imitative of the cries of birds and animals are listed in H. T. 
Peck, "Onomatopoetic Words in Latin, " Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler, 
pp. 226-39. See also Anthol. Lat. (Riese), 730, 733, 762. 

s Abbott, p. 292. 
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heart. She grieved so over his death that he became the bird 
gjon (a small owl), while she was turned into a cuckoo. In search- 
ing for the other brother by night the gjon calls, "Gjon! Gjon!" 
while by day the cuckoo cries, "Ku? Ku?" "Where? Where?" 
(Hahn, Marchen, No. 104). 

In German story the cries of Bittern and Hoopoe are legacies 
from their life as cowherds. 1 Bittern pastured his herd upon rich 
green meadows where vegetation grew in abundance, so that his 
cows became spirited and wild. In the evening when he wanted 
to bring them together they were overfed and ran from him. 
Bunt, heriiml (i.e., Bunk Kuh, heruml "Pretty Cow, come here!"), 
he cried. The Hoopoe pastured his cows in high, rough places 
where there was but little to eat. At evening they were so weak 
that he could not get them on their feet. "Up! up! up!" he cried. 
As birds the former cowherds retain the same cries. 2 

TRAITS AND HABITS 

Traits and habits and physical constitution are likewise ex- 
plained by aetiological stories. Partridge did not always fly fast 
and low and build his nest upon the ground. The acquisition 
of these characteristics is explained by the story of Perdix, whom 
his uncle Daedalus in a fit of jealousy thrust off a cliff. 

Quae f avet ingeniis, excepit Pallas, avemque 
Reddidit, et medio velavit in aere pennis. 
Sed vigor ingenii quondam velocis in alas 
Inque pedes abiit: nomen quod et ante, remansit. 
Non tamen haec alte volucris sua corpora tollit, 
Nee facit in ramis altoque cacumine nidos; 
Propter humum volitat, ponitque in saepibus ova, 
Antiquique memor metuit sublimia casus (viii. 252-59). 

1 Kinder- und Hausmaerchen gesammelt durch die Brueder Grimm, Jubildums- 
Aufiage, p. 504. 

* A few references may be given to similar stories: e.g., Why Ring-Dove cries 
Dechochto (=18), Dechochto (Macedonian), Abbott, p. 293; Why Hawk cries Kea 
(=short neck), Kea, Kea (Eastern Eskimo), Judson, p. 112; Why Raven cries Kak 
(=blanket), Kak, Kak (Eastern Eskimo), Judson, p. 112; Why Curlew cries Bou- 
you-gwai-gwai! ( = 0, my poor red legs!), Bou-you-gwai-gwail (Australia), Dixon, 
pp. 291-92. 
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Swan does not fly high because Cycnus, the friend of Phaethon, 
remembered, when transformed into this strange new bird, the 
fiery bolt of Jove and feared to trust himself to the heavens (ii . 367- 
80) .' Spider spins as a punishment for presumption. The maiden 
Arachne (arachne = spider) refused to yield the palm in spinning 
and weaving to Minerva. As a result she was transformed by the 
goddess and doomed to spin forever (vi. 5-145) . a The large beak 
of Hoopoe (epops), which has &facies armata, is a memorial of the 
cuspis* with which as Tereus he pursued Procne and Philomela 
(vi. 647-74)." As a fugitive bird Procne tecta subit (vi.669) and 
hence swallows have loved the haunts of man ever since. In the 
country of Tereus, however, "swallows neither lay eggs nor hatch 
them, indeed, a swallow would not even build its nest on the roof 
of a house" (Paus. x.4.9). 

The absence of feathers on the head of Ciris, a bird as yet 
unidentified, is a reminder of treachery (viii. 6-1 51). Nisus, 
King of Megara, "had growing on his head, amidst his locks of 
honoured grey, a brilliant purple lock on whose preservation 
rested the safety of the throne" (viii. 8-10). His daughter Scylla, 
falling in love with King Minos, who was besieging the city, cut 
off the tress and gave it to the enemy. For this betrayal she was 
turned into a bird with tonsus capillus, i.e., a featherless or bald 
head. 5 

'Bullfinch, Age of Fable, p. 59, states that the swan "frequently thrusts its 
head into the water as if to continue the search" for Phaethon. I do not know the 
ancient source for this statement. 

2 Cf. Why Silkworm spins a thin thread (Rumanian), Gaster, pp. 192-93. 

3 The scholiast on Aristophanes (Av. 212) says the weapon was a sword; Apollo- 
dorus (iii. 14. 8) represents it as an axe. A Neapolitan vase shows Tereus armed 
with two spears. See Oder, "Eer Wiedehopf in der griechischen Sage," Rhein. Mus., 
XLIII, 555, n. 1. 

4 The crest helps to give Hoopoe a martial aspect. In Rumanian story it is 
explained as the tuft of Cuckoo which Hoopoe borrowed in order to attend the wedding 
of Lark. After the ceremony Hoopoe disregarded all requests for its return (Gaster, 
pp. 229-30). 

5 In Korea, magpies, which are there numbered by millions, desert their usual 
haunts once every year on the seventh day of the seventh month in order to form a 
bridge or pathway for lovers dwelling on either side of the River of Stars (Milky Way) . 
The feathers of their head "have been entirely worn off by the trampling of the crowd 
of retainers who followed the Prince of Star Land across the bridge to meet his bride. " 
W. E. Griffis, The Unmannerly Tiger and Other Korean Tales, p. 105 ff. 

Buzzard lost his topknot as a result of a plot by other birds (Cherokee), Mooney, 
P- 293- 
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Other sections of the Metamorphoses might be entitled: Why 
Nyctimene (Owl) is nocturnal, ii. 591-95 j 1 why Frog lives in water, 
vi. 317-81; why Monedula (Daw) delights in gold, vii. 465-68; 
why Weasel brings forth young through the mouth, ix. 275-323 ; 2 
why Hawk is rapacious, xi. 289-345; why Mergus is long and 
slender and dives, xi. 749-95; why Woodpecker pecks, xiv. 320-96; 3 
why Heron is lean 4 and pale, xiv. 573-80; why man is genus durum 
experiensque laborum i, 348-4I5. 5 

A few parallels may be noted. In Rumanian story a mother- 
in-law kills her daughter-in-law with a pair of knives. When 
changed into a swallow, she has a scissors-shaped tail, a reminder 
of the weapons with which she committed the deed (Gaster, pp. 
188-89). The Eastern Eskimo explains why Hare throws his 
ears back: 

Once a child in an Indian camp had such long ears that everyone laughed 
at him. At last he went off into the brash and lived by himself. Therefore 
he was changed into a hare. When Hare sees anyone near, he lays his ears 
down flat, for if he hears a person shout, he thinks he is laughing at his long 
ears. He does this even yet. Hare has no tail now because he formerly did 
not have one (Judson, p. in). 

In Indo-Aryan literature donkeys are slow because they never 
recovered from their supreme exertions in a race when the Asvins 
urged them on to win a contest (Lang, I, 150). 

Rumanians explain how Woodpecker was once an old woman 
with a very long nose and how she pried into everybody's business. 
God gave her a huge sack filled with all kinds of insects and told 
her not to put her nose into it. This the old hag did and the 
insects escaped. She was changed into a woodpecker and the 

1 Cf. Serv. ad Verg. Georg. i.403; Hyg. Fab. 204 and 205. 

» This idea, which long persisted, is probably due to false conclusions reached 
through the sight of the mother carrying its young suspended from the mouth. Com- 
pare Antoninus Liberalis, 29. 

'According to Antoninus Liberalis n, the bill of Woodpecker is the transformed 
tool of Polytechnus, a craftsman. 

< Cf. why Heron has attenuated legs (Victoria), Lang, I, 147-48; why Wolf is 
lean (Eastern Eskimo), Judson, p. in. 

s Ovid regards the stones with which Deucalion and Pyrrha re-peopled the earth 
as cssa magna parentis (1.383), i.e., as bones of the earth. The Latin did not permit 
him to retain the Greek association of Xaos (stone) with XoAs (people). See Hesiod 
apud Strabo vii. 322. 
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long beak is the long nose. To this day she is still pecking for 
insects (Gaster, p. 140-41). 

The Choctaw story of the raccoon and the opossum tells how, long ago, 
both of these animals possessed bushy tails, but the opossum's tail was white, 
whereas the raccoon's was beautifully striped. At the raccoon's advice, 
the opossum undertook to brown the hairs of his tail at a fire, but his lack of 
caution caused the hair to burn, and his tail has been smooth ever since 
(Alexander, p. 65). 

The best known aetiological story is found in Genesis. It assumes 
(and it is unwittingly correct) that the serpent once had legs. 
As a punishment for the part played by the serpent in the Garden 
of Eden, it was doomed forever to creep upon its belly. The 
pronouncement that the seed of woman shall bruise the serpent's 
head assumes, apparently, that its head was not always flat. 1 

CHARACTERISTICS OF TREES AND FLOWERS 

"Just so" stories are not confined to the animal kingdom. 
They are told about trees, fruits, and flowers. The mulberry tree 
used to bear white fruit (poma alba ferebat, iv. 51), but after its 
roots were drenched with the blood of Pyramus and Thisbe it 
produced dark berries. 

At tu, quae ramis arbor miserabile corpus 

Nunc tegis unius, mox es tectura duorum, 

Signa tene caedis, pullosque et luctibus aptos 

Semper habe fetus, gemini monimenta cruoris. 

Dixit [Thisbe], et aptato pectus mucrone sub imum 

Incubuit ferro, quod adhuc a caede tepebat. 

Vota temen tetigere deos, tetigere parentes; 

Nam color in porno est, ubi permaturuit, ater (iv. 158-65). 

1 In order to show the diffusion of these stories, it seems worth while to give a few 
references: e.g., how Cock got crest, spurs, and courage, Eusth. ad Horn. 1398. 61; 
why Swallow frequents homes of men, Aes. Fab. 12; why Raven has an awkward hop 
in his gait (Jewish), Ginzberg, I, 39; why Kangaroo has a tail (Australia), Dixon, 
p. 290; how Turtle got his shell (Melanesia) , Dixon, p. 145 ; why Worm lives beneath 
the ground (Southern Nigeria), Dayrell, pp. 56-57; why Sole swims flatwise (South 
Pacific), Gill, p. 92; why Donkey's ears are long (Spanish), Lang, I, 140; why Mr. 
Possum has no hair on tail, J. C. Harris, Uncle Remus, p. 129; how Possum got his 
big mouth (North American Indian), Alexander, p. 64; how Turkey got his beard 
(Cherokee), Mooney, p. 287; why Rattlesnakes have rattles (Algonquin), Leland, 
pp. 110-11. 

All the works just referred to give similar examples. 
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Sadness and grief are recorded in other trees also. Amber is 
the hardened tears of the Heliades, who were turned into poplar 
trees while weeping for their brother Phaethon (ii. 340-66; cf. 
Apoll. Rhod. iv. 597 ff.). 1 Myrrh, which is distilled from tree- 
trunks, is a memorial of the tears of the repentant Myrrha (x. 
298-502). 

According to an Italian story the weeping willow did not always 
weep. 

After Adam and Eve were banished from the Garden of Eden, two 
angels came down from heaven and rested on a willow tree, where they wept 
so much for man's misfortune that the abundance of their tears ran down the 
branches and caused them to grow down instead of up. Therefore, ever 
after, it has been called the "weeping willow."' 

When Ulysses was awarded the arms of Achilles, Ajax in grief 
flung himself upon his sword. From the blood-covered ground 
there sprang "that sanguine flower inscribed with woe," the 
hyacinth. The letters AI AI ( = alcu, "Vae! Vae!"), which are 
still plainly visible upon the Delphinium Aiacis, 3 record not only 
a cry of woe, but also the first syllable, twice repeated, of the name 
of the hero (xiii. 382-98) . 4 Another story associates the hyacinth 
too with blood and says that it commemorates the grief of Apollo 
over his killing Hyacinthus by an unlucky bound of the discus 
(x. 162-219). Pausanias, however, differentiates between the flowers 
in these accounts (i. 35.4), but it is clear that Ovid regards them 
as the same (see xiii. 397). 

Still another flower legend tells of "mad Clytie whose head is 
turned by the sun." She pined away from unreciprocated love 
and became a heliotrope (iv. 206-70). Although roots hold her 
fast, she ever turns toward the sun, Vertitur ad solem mutataque 

■Lucian tells with mock seriousness in De Electro how he searched along the 
Eridanus for some of this lachrymal amber and how the boatmen of whom he made 
inquiries scoffed at him. See also Plin. N.H. xxxvii .2.31 f f . 

' Encyclopaedia of Superstitions, Folklore and the Occult Sciences, II, 863. 

3 See Frazer, Golden Bough, V, 314, n. 1. 

* Frazer's commentary on Pausanias (iii. 19.5) notes that a vase-painting which 
depicts Ajax about to commit suicide shows the flower springing from the ground 
inscribed with the full name of Ajax (Compte Rendu [St. Petersburg, 1861], p. 139). 
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servat amor em (iv. 270) .* This action explains the name heliotrope 
(77X10$, "sun" H-Tpo7ri7, "a turning"). 

In the legend of Venus and Adonis (x. 524-739), Ovid tells us 
that the blood of the youth was changed into the anemone (728) 
and that the flower is frail and short-lived (737-39). "By its 
caducity it expresses the brief period of the life of the beautiful son 
of Myrrha. " 2 The story is told in Greek to account for the color 
of the flower. 3 Before the calamity to Adonis it was white, but it 
got a red tinge from the blood of the beautiful youth. The same 
version tells how the rose became red. In grief at Adonis' fate, 
Aphrodite ran barefoot, and pricking her feet upon thorns of rose- 
briars she reddened the flowers with her blood. 

Laurel is an evergreen as a memorial to the ever-unshorn locks 
of Apollo (i. 564-65) : 

Utque meum intonsis caput est iuvenale capillis, 
Tu quoque perpetuos semper gere frondis honores.* 

The bitterness of wild olives is in memory of the asperity of an 
Apulian shepherd who was changed into a tree because of his 
boorish insults to nymphs (xiv. 517-26). Once upon a time coral 
was a soft and tender growth, but when Perseus laid the snaky 
head of Medusa upon it, it became rigid, and to this day it retains 
its hard nature (iv. 740-52). 

HOW CERTAIN THINGS CAME TO BE 

There are traditions also about the creation of animal and 
plant life. The deadly serpents of Libya sprang from the drops 

1 Compare Moore: 

The heart that has truly loved never forgets, 

But as truly loves on to the close; 
As the sunflower turns on her god when he sets 

The same look that she turned when he rose. 

2 See Keightley's Mythology, p. 142. 

3 Eudoc. 27; cf. Tzetzes Schol. ad Lycophron 831. 

4 An American Indian legend tells why the spruce and pine are evergreen trees. 
A little bird with a broken wing once approached a forest and asked the trees for 
hospitality. All refused except the spruce and pine, which offered shelter, and the 
juniper, which proffered berries. When the North Wind came, the Frost King 
allowed to remain green only the trees which had been kind to the birds. See S. C. 
Bryant, How to Tell Stories to Children, p. 153. 
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of blood that fell from the head of Medusa as Perseus flew above 
the sandy wastes (iv. 617-20). In another place Ovid mentions 
in cursory fashion the belief that snakes in general originated from 
the marrow of corpses disintegrating in the grave (xv. 389-90). * 
He is equally brief in recording the notion that men sprang from 
mushrooms (vii. 392-93). 

The story of Apollo and Daphne (i. 452-567) accounts for the 
existence of laurel since before the god saw the maiden Nondum 
laurus erat (i. 450). Aconite grew from the flecks of white foam 
which flew from the mouth of Cerberus as he was being dragged 
along by Hercules (vii. 404-19). The touchstone {index) com- 
memorates the deceit of the old man Battus (ii. 687-707). The 
episode of Pan and Syrinx is narrated to explain how the musical 
properties of the reed, or Pan's pipe, were discovered (i. 687-712). 

NATURAL PHENOMENA 

Natural phenomena too are explained by myths. Dew is the 
tears of Aurora mourning for her son Memnon (xiii. 574-622). 
Echo is the voice of a nymph who persisted in having the last word 
(hi. 356-69). Presumably, the source of the Nile was known before 
Phaethon's rash adventure (ii. 254-55) : 

Nilus in extremum f ugit perterritus orbem 
Occuluitque caput, quod adhuc latet. 

RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS 

Ovid devotes some attention to the origin of religious notions 
and practices. The story of Cyparissus explains why the cypress 
is associated with mourning (x. 105-42). The youth unwittingly 
shot a stag. In his brief he begged Apollo that he might be allowed 
to mourn forever. He was forthwith changed into a cypress tree 
and Apollo sadly complied with his wishes : Lugebere nobis lugebisque 
alios aderisque colentibus (x. 141-42). The pine is sacred to the 
mother of the gods, "since Attis, dear to Cybele, exchanged for this 
his human form and stiffened in its trunk" (x. 104-5). The pig is 
sacrificed for uprooting crops; the goat for browsing upon the vine 
(xv. 111-15). These are obviously aetiological explanations for 

■This story is obviously due to the sinuosity characteristic of the backbone 
and of the snake. 
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customs which had originated so far back in the mythical past that 
the reasons for them had been forgotten. 1 

EPONYMOUS LEGENDS 

Akin to the aetiological tales are those setting forth how 
geographical designations got their names from some eponymous 
creature, man or animal: e.g., Boeotia (iii. 10-13); the Marsyas 
River (vi. 382-400); the Cliffs of Sciron (vii. 443-47); Miletus 
(ix. 443-49); the Island of Paphos (x. 243-97); Cynossema (xiii. 

533-7i)- 2 

Aetiological stories are primitive man's origin of species. They 
are a portion of his science; they treat of cause and effect, but 
the properties of animals, plants, and trees which he thus accounted 
for are now recognized as the cause of the stories, and not the 
result of the incidents or accidents described in them. As Mrs. 

Browning sings, 

Earth outgrows the mythic fancies 
Sung beside her in her youth. 

These legends illustrate "the general axiom of folklore that 
the primitive man, whose beliefs survive in our superstitions, 
conceived of no manifestation of natural forces or organic life 
except as due to a personality. To him, the causes of all effects 
are never things or laws, but always persons." 3 

1 The reasons for many Old Testament customs are explained in a manner equally 
unsatisfactory: "We perform the rite of circumcision," says Gunkel, pp. 31-32, 
"in memory of Moses, whose firstborn was circumcised as a redemption for Moses 
whose blood God demanded (Exod. 4:24 ff.). We rest on the seventh day because 
God at the creation of the world rested on the seventh day (a myth, because God 
himself is the actor in it) . The muscle of the thigh is sacred to us because God struck 
Jacob on this muscle while wrestling with him at Penuel (Gen. 32:33). The stone 
at Bethel was first anointed by Jacob because it was his pillow in the night when God 
appeared to him (Gen. 28:11 ff.). At Jeruel — this is the name of the scene of the 
sacrifice of Isaac, 22 : 1-10 — God at first demanded of Abraham his child, but afterward 
accepted a ram. We 'limp' at Penuel in imitation of Jacob, who limped there when 
hiship waslamedinthe wrestlingwithGod (Gen.32:32). Andsoon." Inthesame 
way the story of the Tower of Babel tells how there came to be so many different 
languages. 

2 In many etymological legends, the features which explain the name were invented 
for this very purpose. "The incident of Abraham's giving Abimelech seven (sheba) 
lambs at Beersheba (Gen. 21 : 28 ff.) was surely invented to explain this name; also 
the laughing of Isaac's mother (18:12-15) (Gunkel, p. 35)." 

3 K. F. Smith, Studies in Honor of Basil L. Gildersleeve, p. 294. 
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A few suggestions may be made as to the method of creation 
of stories of metamorphosis. In the course of migrations the 
various races came upon fauna and flora that were new to them. 
They seem to have assumed that things strange to them must at 
one time have resembled those with which they were familiar. We 
are told expressly by Ovid that the story of Pyramus and Thisbe 
is narrated to account for the change in the color of mulberries, 
which had previously been white. The narrative has an eastern 
setting. A tribe moving westward from a region where the white 
mulberry was common might have adapted it to explain the strange 
new color of the fruit. 1 

A curse or a doom pronounced may account for certain character- 
istics, e.g., for the spinning of the spider in Ovid's story and for 
the creeping of the serpent in the biblical narrative. Occasionally 
such stories do suggest a moral, although that never seems to be 
the outstanding feature of them. In this respect they form, 
perhaps, a transitional stage between the purely aetiological 
story and the beast fable. 

One aspect of the aetiological process is clearly exemplified by 
stories in the Old Testament concerning the origin of certain re- 
ligious ceremonies and practices. 

If the grown people became too blunted by custom to be able to perceive 
the strange and unintelligible features of the custom, they were roused from 
their indifference by the questions of the children. When the children see 
their father perform all sorts of curious customs during the Feast of the Pass- 
over, they will ask — thus it is expressly told, Exod. 12:26; 13:14 — "What 
does this mean ?" and then the story of the Passover is to be told them. A 
similar direction is given with relation to the twelve stones in the Jordan 
(Josh. 4:6), which the father is to explain as memorials of the passage of the 
Jordan. In these examples, then, we see clearly how such a legend is the 
answer to a question. 2 

Ovid's explanations of several religious practices are of an even 
more makeshift nature. He did not know, for instance, why 
the pig and the goat were sacrificed, but some answer had to be 
given. 

1 The white mulberry was introduced into Europe from Asia. 

2 Gunkel, pp. 30-31. 
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Red suggests blood, and, as we have seen, some deed of blood 
is usually told to account for the red markings of birds. 1 

The song or note of a bird may sound sad and mournful. The 
reason for the grief must be explained. In speaking of the fate of 
Procne and Philomela, Pausanias (i. 41. 9) says: "The story that 
they were turned into a nightingale and swallow was suggested, 
I suppose, by the plaintive and dirgelike song of these birds." 
When Greek literature dawns, the nightingale and halcyon already 
have a well-established reputation as grief-stricken birds. Varro 
records a popular etymology to the effect that lusciniola means 
"grief singer." 2 

Some stories owe their origin to a sort of word-play. Ardea is 
the name of a city and a bird. Ciris is connected with ndpeiv, "to 
shear." Again, the cry of a bird may sound like the name of a 
person or thing, or even like a sentence, and so establish a cue for 
an aetiological story. 

A striking illustration of the mental attitude responsible for 
these stories is seen in an experience of Frances Little among some 
simple-minded Japanese girls: 

You would smile to see their curiosity concerning me. They think my 
waist is very funny and they measure it with their hands and laugh aloud. 
One girl asked me in all seriousness if I had pieces cut out of my sides, and 
another wanted to know if my hair used to be black. You see in all this big 
city I am the only person with golden tresses, and a green carnation would 
not excite more comment. 1 

*Cf. "In the spot where Buddha offered his own body to feed the starved 
tigress's cubs, his blood forever reddened the soil and the trees and flowers. The 
modern Albanian still sees the stain of slaughter in streams running red with earth, 
as to the ancient Greek the river that flowed by Byblos bore down in its summer floods 
the red blood of Adonis. The Cornishman knows from the red filmy growth on the 
brook pebbles that murder has been done there; John the Baptist's blood still grows 
in Germany on his day, and peasants still go out to search for it; the red meal fungus 
is blood dropped by the flying Huns when they hurt their feet against the high tower- 
roofs" (Tylor, Primitive Culture, I, 406). 

2 Lusciniola [appdlata est] quod luctuose canere existimatur, Ling. Lot. v. 76. 
For a discussion of the etymology of luscinium, see the article by Fay already cited. 

Martin (op. cit., p. 2) calls attention to the fact that the Romans "nearly always 
felt a tone of sadness in the songs of their favorite birds, where we are inclined to feel 
joy and ecstasy." The same statement might, of course, be made to include the 
Greeks. "The note of joy is the prevailing modern concept, save where the ancient 
tradition is followed" (Martin, op. cit., p. 59). 

1 The Lady of the Decoration, p. 31 . 
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The account of the way in which the Isabel sparrow hawk got 
its name contains the germ of a tale of transformation: 

The Lady Isabel, having confidence in her husband's prowess, vowed not 
to change her chemise until that warrior had taken a certain town. He was 
longer about it than she expected, and she wore the garment until it assumed 
a peculiar brown tint: hence the term "Isabel color." 1 

A primitive community would have said that the hawk's brown 
breast was the chemise. A savage would not have named the 
redbird cardinal because its color was like that of the cardinal's 
vestments; if the bird and the church official were associated in 
his mind, the bird would be a cardinal transfigured. The red- 
marked woodpecker of Ovid's story is the red-mantled Picus. 

Back of all these stories accounting for the color, cries, traits, 
habits, characteristics, and constitution of animals and things in 
the natural world, there is manifested one deep and fundamental 
desire, that of definiteness of information. Man in a primitive 
stage of society must have a specific explanation for things that 
attract his attention. His attitude toward nature is somewhat 
like Livy's toward things ancient: si quae similia veris sint, pro 
veris accipiantur, satis habeam (v. 21. 9). 

1 The Coues Check List and Ornithological Dictionary, p. 87. 



